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Letters from the Members... 


“By-lines .... encourage them” 


Are we permitted to use by-lines after the 
T.B. essays, poems, acrostics, etc.?—H. H., 
Pk. 

We have no objection to by-lines; in 
fact, we encourage them. They seem to 
be the means for localizing responsibility 
for work that appears in the papers and 
also help the Adviser secure good workers 
for the publications. Some students like 
to see their names in print and for that 
reason will not only join the staff but put 
their best efforts into their work and 


writing. 


Our Error 


We don’t know how it happened but we 
need hardly explain to those so familiar 
with the spirits that whirl copy about in 
wild abandon and produce the awkward 
errors that are beyond human understanding. 

Among the “1948 Newspaper-Magazine 
Contest Rules” was the statement, “Maga- 
zines will submit three copies of each issue, 


” 


etc... .” and on the Entry Form, “Maga- 
zines—submit two copies, etc. . . .” 

The latter is correct. We apologize for 
the error and for the uncertainty we cause 


the membership. 


All-Columbian Revision 


Because of the unusual opportunity for 
professional advice on typographical ques- 
tions afforded the newspapers entered in the 
Annual Contests of the CSPA by the co- 
operative competition conducted by the 
National Graphic Arts Education Associa- 
tion, the “Typographical” element in the 
All-Columbian rating for this field will be 
withdrawn. 


The newspapers will be read by a jury 
of typographers working under the direc- 
tion of Mr. J. Henry Holloway, Principal 
of the New York School of Printing, as 
they have been for the past eight years. 
Certificates of Award are presented to the 
top-ranking publications through the cour- 
tesy of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany and Mr. John Backus, head of their 
Department of Education. It is hoped it 
will be possible this year to present the 
awards during the 24th Annual Convention. 


The Cover 


The snow scene on this month’s cover, 
most appropriate to the record-breaking 
winter now being experienced, was obtained 
from the 1947 Scroll, the yearbook of the 
Bethel Women’s College, Hopkinsville, Ken- 
tucky, through the courtesy and cooperation 
of Miss Ann Parrish, the Adviser. 


Oklahoma Journal Boosts 
NTA-CSPA Joint Project 


An unexpected local “boost” for the 11th 
Annual School Press Project sponsored joint- 
ly by the National Tuberculosis Association 
and the CSPA was received in an article 
published in Sooner State Press, thé pub- 
lication of the University of Oklahoma’s 
School of Journalism for the editors and 
publishers of that state which gave the 
major objectives, the eligibility provisions, 
the topics, deadlines and other items of in- 
terest to those who could participate in the 
Project. 


This annual Project has become a national 
institution and the long range results are 
beginning to show the desired community 
responses wherever the original effort has 
been stressed by Advisers and by the NTA 
officials. 
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Honors for De Orchis 


Mario DeOrchis, who has been assistant 
to the Director of the CSPA since he left 
Central High School, Providence, R.I., and 
the Editorship of the Centralite, with the 
exception of the War years, has been named 
Editor-in-Chief of the Columbia Law School 
News, published bi-weekly during the Col- 
lege year. The post carried with it a grant- 
in-aid, scholarship to some, of $225. 

De Orchis was the first man to hold the 
CSPA Scholarship in Columbia College 
which he retained until he was called into 
the Service. He came to this country from 
Naples, where he was born, retaining a 
fluency in his native language. He taught 
Italian in a Military Government school in 
northern Africa where he numbered officers 
of all grades, lieutenants to generals, both 
British and American, and had a hand in 
formulating some of the policies which later 
became effective with the Allied occupation 
of Italy. After service in France he became 
an important cog in the wheel of American 
Military Government in Bavaria from which 
spot he returned to the United States early 
in 1946. 


After completing his undergraduate work 
in Columbia College, he entered the Law 
School where he has distinguished himself 
He helped found the Law 
School News, one of the first Law School 


as a student. 


newspapers in the United States, and is 
now rewarded with the Editorship and the 
first scholarship ever to be offered for 


such work. 


Stanley Hall Ill 


Stanley Hall, Principal of the Harbor 
School, New London, Conn., has been 
hospitalized because of overwork. Mr. Hall 
has been associated actively with the Ele- 
mentary Schools Division of the CSPA 
since 1932 during which time he has served 
as a member of the Executive Committee, 
as a judge, and as a member of the Program 
Committee. 

As a member of the Survey Committee 
which made a search of the country, state 
by state, to list and record every elementary 
school publication, he handled Connecticut 
and built up for his school the largest 
elementary exchange list of any publication 
in the country. His friends hope for a 
quick recovery and a resumption of his 
active life. 



















OMEONE has said, “Advisers are 


prosaic people who lead lives of quiet 


desperation.” This may or may not 
be true in your case, depending upon how 
seriously you, as an adviser, take your job. 
Many of us are fairly new in the role of a 
newspaper adviser while others of us are so- 
called veterans in the field. Each of us 
has a staff of what we like to think of as 
a group of growing, liberal-minded jour- 
nalists. If such is your case, you are indeed 
fortunate. However, all of us have at some 
time or other run into what seemed at the 
time, a most serious problem. Perhaps it 
was a staff who insisted on running danger- 
ously critical material, or maybe your prob- 
lem was one of a strictly supervised press 
on the part of the school administration. 
Many of these problems have been discussed 
in previous issues of The School Press Re- 
view. 

Let’s take another look at some of these 
items which call for the attention of the ad- 
viser. First of all—staff cooperation and 
harmony are both essential to the success 
of your paper. We all realize, I am sure, 
that there are as many different personalities 
represented as there are members of the 
staff. This in itself may be very desirable 
because individuality is the natural result of 
this type of variety. However, the average 
school newspaper staff is made up of a vast 
majority of superior students, and person- 
ality clashes may result. The harmony I 
speak of must exist not only among the edi- 
torial staff but also extend to the advertising 
and business staff, circulation department 
and the typists. 

If your case is typical, you probably in- 
herited what you considered the ignominious 
job as faculty adviser to the paper because 
you taught English. In the beginning you 
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So You're a Newspaper Adviser 


By KARL ZETTELMOYER 


Adviser, The Mirror 





Mr. Zettelmoyer was invited to write 
an article for The Review on his ex- 
periences as an Adviser some time ago. 
He thought he hadn’t reached the posi- 
tion that entitled him to extend advice 
to others; so we waited. These obser- 
vations on the work of an Adviser were 
the subject of an address before a group 
of fellow workers at a meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion. We are fortunate in having them 
for this issue. The author is President, 
Eastern District, and a member of the 
Executive Board, of the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association. 





found everyone trying to be extremely co- 
operative (maybe you mistook sympathy for 
cooperation as I did). At any rate, the staff 
went ahead with the job of getting a paper 
to press—even other faculty members who 
assisted you tried to be especially helpful. 
But, if your case runs true to form, it won’t 
be long before the students and teachers 
alike will begin unburdening pent-up griev- 
ances on your already overloaded shoulders. 

Here is your first major problem—to or- 
ganize your staff to work as one unit. Luck- 
ily, this problem may be solved rather 
easily—it is purely a matter of treating each 
unit as though it were just as important 
to the success of the paper as each other 
unit. (The typists claim they work long 
hours and get no credit—the editors claim 
all of it, the business staff suddenly develops 
an attitude of non-cooperation because the 
editorial staff members’ names appear in by- 
lines and theirs do not; plus a host of oth- 
ers.) Let the typists know it when they do 
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a good job—give the advertising staff a bit 
of credit occasionally. 

Students are always pleased when they 
are told they have done a good job. On the 
other hand—it may sometimes be necessary 
to release certain staff members who cause 
this lack of harmony or enlist the aid of 
new faculty assistants who will assist in 
maintaining an efficient staff. 


eo adviser must also establish rapport 
between the editors and himself. Oft 
times an editor may develop the idea that 
since he is “editor-in-chief”, the words “in- 
chief” take on an additional meaning and 
the all-inclusive rights of being magisterial 
in principles. For that reason many advisers 
have come to believe that a co-editorship 
is sometimes desirable. This arrangement 
has a tendency to offset the growth of any 
dictatorial aspirations of any one individual. 
Fortunately—this tendency does not often 
assert itself. 

Dictatorial powers however, are by no 
means confined to editors alone. If we are 
not reasonably safe in assuming that we 
have long since outgrown such ideas as an 
adviser, we should no longer continue in 
that role. There is no place for such an 
attitude when part of our job is to promote 
the growth of a more democratic society. 
Our role should be purely in an advisory 
capacity. I have repeatedly said to my 
staff—and I am sure most advisers have 
said, “Do as you wish about the matter. 
It is your paper.” I no longer feel hurt 
when some of my most prized suggestions 
are politely listened to and then forgotten. 

The only solution to this problem is the 
gradual acclimation on the part of editors 
and advisers alike to a greater understand- 


ing of our mission in the field of news- 
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paper work. The press never had the right 
to force its views or predetermined choices 
upon the public—and today, in a post-war 
world, more than ever—it should maintain 
that democratic realization. 


HEN again you may face the gossip 

column plague. At one time—columns 
of this type were extremely popular but 
we have since come to realize the latent 
danger in a seemingly harmless bit of gossip. 
Most advisers won’t permit a gossip column 
because it is malicious and creates tense sit- 
uations. If we are to combat racial intol- 
erance and encourage world peace—the gos- 
sip column must be outlawed in the school 
press. 

Most authorities condemn “dirt” columns 
and yet it is surprising to see how many 
exchanges that reach my desk have such 
a column. I have read only one text on 
journalism that approves indirectly of gossip 
columns—“Headlines and Bylines” by Otto 
and Finney. If your paper has such a 
column, why not replace it with another 
column that has a lot of names in it? Birth- 
day columns, alumni news, teachers’ notes, 
and a host of others. 

Then the problem of financing a paper 
may cause some of us some concern. I have 
no responsibilities, except in a general way, 
with this matter. Having a capable and 
efficient Business Associate relieves me of 
direct concern with the advertising in our 
paper. We employ a practice of absolutely 
no high pressuring of merchants, no com- 
plimentary ads, and placing our advertising 
as a secondary consideration. Even without 
a single inch of advertising, our paper would 
continue publication because of a budget al- 
lowance from an Activities Fund. 

Some papers, however, must be self sus- 
taining or at least carry enough advertising 
to help balance the budget. If this is the 
case, the advisers must set a definite pro- 
gram and sell advertising on a dollar for 
We believe that ads should 
have a purpose and merchants should be 
sold on the idea of advertising as a ne- 
cessity. A year or so ago, it was the policy 
of our paper to do no soliciting whatsoever. 
If anyone wanted to avail himself of our 


dollar basis. 


advertising space it was his responsibility to 
submit his copy one week before publication 
date. That plan is all right if you have 
an activities fund allocation, but such a 
plan is doomed to failure if carrying ads 
is a financial necessity. 

Most merchants do not want to be both- 


Two 


ered keeping account of publication dates, 
writing copy and mailing it to the advertis- 
ing manager. The method most often em- 
ployed and which we find satisfactory is to 
have a well-trained staff of advertising stu- 
dents whose job it is to solicit or cover a 


certain beat, procuring ads and writing copy. 


a is an ugly word which 

has the power to make any newspaper 
adviser shrink. We hope we may never 
have to face the issue, but if it does occur— 
how can we handle it? First of all, we 
must be well enough prepared to recognize 
material submitted for print that has an 
extraordinary air for that person’s ability. 
Second, take more time for leisure reading 
so you will recognize material gleaned from 
some other source. 

Last year we published a feature—using 
the names of some of our faculty members 
and students. A few weeks later I was 
reading an exchange paper from another 
school when I came across an article that 
struck a very familiar note. In this paper 
I found our feature story reprinted word for 
word—including the names of our faculty 
members and students—without an ack- 
nowledgment of its source. This was a 
definite case of stealing material from an- 
other paper. 

Purely out of curiosity, I wrote a letter 
to the adviser of that paper and asked 
about the matter. Shortly afterward I re- 
ceived an apology and a promise from the 
editors and faculty adviser to be more care- 
ful in the future. Sometimes these cases of 
plagiarism go unnoticed only to be found by 
one of the Press Association judges. Need- 
less to say, the results are always quite 
serious. It is our job as an adviser to edu- 
cate our staff to the evils of this practice. 


_ then is the job of the faculty 


adviser? 

First of all—set for your paper with the 
help of the staff—a code of high standards 
which should be vigorously upheld. 

Second—Insure yourself of a good staff 
each year by conducting a membership cam- 
paign and weeding out all applicants who 
might attempt to undermine those standards. 


Third—Act as a leveling influence be- 
tween the staff and the administration. If 
you are so unfortunate as to have the Super- 
intendent of Schools’ office in the same 
building as your classrooms, you have un- 
doubtedly run into the problem of reporters 
—always anxious for “top-rung” information 


—seeking that news directly from him at 
any time. This undoubtedly calls for a re- 
At any 
rate, his secretary usually has more ready 


education job on cub reporters. 


information on a variety of subjects. 


Fourth—Be willing to sacrifice a great 
deal of time in the interest of the paper. 
As an adviser you will be expected to an- 
swer questions of many types, you will be 
expected to sponsor outside activities of a 
recreational nature for the staff, so often 
overlooked in some schools; to say nothing 
of the innumerable hours spent in working 
with the staff, training new members, teach- 
ing classes in journalism, reading copy just 
before it is sent to the printer, (and inci- 
dentally teach English, direct dramatics, 
help put on an operetta, sponsor dances and 
serve as adviser also for the yearbook). 

Then, too, there are the joys and head- 
aches in planning for the yearly trek to 
Columbia for the spring press conference. 
This climaxing feature, for so many staff 
members, is adequate reward for an other- 
wise thankless job of meeting deadlines be- 
fore each issue. 

Someone has recently said in one of the 
press magazines, “Newspaper advisers are 
often the most democratic and best liked 
member of the entire faculty because of 
their youthful viewpoint in dealing with stu- 
dents who are usually in the top rank as 
far as scholarship, ability and personalities 
are concerned.” 

We, as advisers, and those of us who 
are connected in any way with school news- 
paper work, have a tremendous job and one 
that never ceases to pay dividends in per- 
sonal satisfaction. 


Belated Greetings 


To the list of Seasonal Greetings re- 
ceived by the CSPA we must add those 
from the Isabella Thoburn College, Luck- 
now, India. Except during the War years, 
the Chand Bagh Chronicle, the magazine 
of the College, has been a regular arrival 
for a number of years. Each year, also, 
without fail, has come the Christmas card 
or New Year’s Greetings. 

A somewhat different note crept into the 
message this time for on the face of the 
four page folder was a picture showing the 
“Unfurling Our Flag of Freedom, August 
15, 1947.” Evidently this school has been 
precipitated into the internal strife of the 
country. It is our hope it emerges unscathed. 
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Let’s Streamline the School Newspaper 


By SIGMUND J. SLUSZKA 


TREAMLINING is simplification. It 
is departmentalization, and it is 
specialization. Streamlining is the 

one-family headline set-up, but with var- 
iances in sizes. Streamlining is artistic, 
it is eye-appealing and eye-saving. It is 

condensation and brief writing and expert 
headlining. Streamlining is no-count head- 
lining, and it is one, maybe two-deck head- 
lines usage only. Streamlining is make-up 
planning, changing, re-styling and the work 
of many minds. Streamlining is modernistic 
and it is the style of today and tomorrow. 

New England newspapers have been in- 
fluenced by the weekly publishers and 
printers of old-style and archaic newspapers, 
generally called “the country weekly.” The 
school newspapers employ the type faces, 
family type, headline schemes and even 
make-up that the weekly printer has used 
for decades past. Time after time school 
newspapers from New York, Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and New Jer- 

sey, the New England group, show this old- 

fashioned hobbling form. The time for 


re-styling has arrived. 


DITORS should study the type faces 
available and then re-style make-up, 
headlining, and advertisement placing. 

Body type is generally 7'4 points on 8, 
with the editorials set in 10 point in 18- 
pica widths. Two-column spread leads are 
now set in 10 point. Since most school 
newspapers are five-column tabloid size, 
larger-sized spreads are not needed. Picture 
legends are being set in 8 point bold face, 
(7 or even 6 point). 

All column rules should be eliminated, 
side rules on boxes, jim dashes, thirty dashes, 
side rules on ads . . . all should be elimi- 
nated, taken out. 

Leave a pica-wide space between columns. 
This will accentuate the flush-left heads 
or the no-count heads, decks of two lines, 
containing six to eight words and expressing 
a complete summary of the lead paragraph. 

Revise your headline chart. Have a 
five-column banner, 42 point, or 36 point. 
Every printer has this type size. With the 
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At Contest and Convention time, 
Advisers and 
acutely conscious of their publications’ 
faults and failings than at any other 
part of the year. With desires for 
improvement burning brightly in the 
breasts of all staff members, the article 
by Mr. Sluszka, an adviser of long 
experience, is most appropriate for the 
occasion. Incidentally, this is the sub- 
stance of the author’s talk at the 1947 
CSPA Convention and it is probable 
he will be on the 1948 list of speakers 
ready and willing to help all those who 


desire his assistance. 


editors become more 





banner have a one-column deck of 24 point, 
three lines to follow just above the lead 
paragraph. If you are using a two-column 
spread lead, then have a two-column, one- 
deck, two-line, 24-point secondary deck 
under the banner and above the spread 
lead. 

A complete series of one column heads 
will be required. Have a two-deck, three 
lines in each deck, of 30-point top deck, and 
14- or 12-point-deck lower deck. This will 
be your number 1 head. Your number 2 
head will contain two decks of the same 
30 point, but upper deck two lines, lower 
deck two lines. The number 3 head will 
contain only one deck of two lines of 30 
point, same type. 

Still needing one-column heads, you grad- 
uate down to 24 point. This you can call 
your number 4 head: one deck, two lines, 
and of course, all flush left, or the no- 
count headline. Graduating down another 
size, devise an 18-point number 5 head, 
one deck, two lines. This is the most 
utilityful and popular of your headlines and 
will cover stories from 244 inches to 344 
inches in size. For your “footers”, stories at 
the bottom or ‘at the foot of the page, 
placed above ads, or sandwiched in between 
large and medium stories, depending upon 
importance of the story or person in it, 
devise your number 6 head of either 14 





point or 12 point, two lins, one deck.. And 
for those stories of 4, 5 or 6 lines, (an 
inch or less), stories that are fillers in the 
general sense of the word, devise a number 
7 head, a one-liner, a head that contains a 
This small filler 
story may also be set on the lino in bold- 
face caps of the body type. 


subject and a predicate. 


One-column box stories, or human interest 
stories, should have simple, pithy box heads, 
which are nothing more than 18-point bold, 
flush left. 


SS headline is set in upper and 
lower case for ease of reading and 
contrast. Streamlining is upper and lower 
case headlining for reduction of eye strain 
and for eye-catching attention. 

Headline number 8 is really a complex 
sentence. It is set in heavy type, using two 
families. The top line is generally 24-point 
semibold italic and the lower line is 14-point 
bold condensed. This one deck, combination 
of two-lines headline, contains two inde- 
pendent statements, the main idea in the 
top line, and the secondary facts in the 
lower line. This is a “most” used head for 
the two columns. 

The number 9 headline is one deck of 
two lines of 24-point semibold italic type. 
This is a good head for use on front and 
inside pages, any spot. The number 10 
headline is a two column, one deck, two 
lines, 30 point, used chiefly in upper tops 
of front and inside pages. The sports 
pages have been using this head in prefer- 
ence to any other. The number 11 headline 
is a one deck of two lines, two columns, 36- 
point semibold italic, very useful for front 
page tops for balancing. 

Several three column headlines are needed. 
These are combinations of one deck, three 
columns, two lines, top line of 36 point 
semibold italic with the lower line in 18 
point bold, both lines to give two separate 
ideas, a complex sentence idea, main idea 
and subordinate idea following. This could 
be your number 12 headline. The number 


13 headline, three columns, two lines, one 
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CONVENTION PLANS 
MOVE ONWARD 


Like Topsy, the Convention “just grows”. This is true over the 
Each has its in- 


dividuality and each must be catered to according to its whims 


years; it is true for the individual Conventions. 


and fancies as if it were a person by itself. 


There are some who would have us outline in fashion crystal 
clear the nature and scope of a Convention yet to be. Those who 
have worked with such gatherings know that circumstances alter 
cases. Names are suggested that must be dropped later because 
they do not fit into the general plan in mind or would duplicate 
the words of another who has already agreed to appear on the pro- 
gram. Causes must be weighed against effects and a_ balance 
achieved that will satisfy those who come to the meetings to round 
out their experiences which are limited, through necessity, to the 
schools and communities in which they have their being. 


Different years produce their varied emphasis first on one and 
then on another element that goes into the making of a publication. 
To accept only the new and to center the life of the Convention on 
that phase of journalistic activity would deprive those not so moved 
of the basic elements that stand unchanged through the years. To 
overlook a departure from the normal may deprive more adven- 
turous souls of that stimulus and encouragement they need to find 
their way through the maze to a satisfactory method of procedure. 


Proceeding to the more tangible elements, matters of time and 
space and the juggling of units into an harmonious and satisfactory 
whole are factors that can seldom be appreciated, if they are ob- 
served at all, unless one has lived through the process of growth 
that matures a Convention. Fortunately, others are interested in 
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the Program. They desire a personal part in it. Their contribu- 
tions fill spots that might have been overlooked by those with the 
larger view in mind. 

Through some mysterious force, the isolated items, the odd-shaped 
pieces, the divergent topics and views finally coalesce and, given a 
start, move on through the busy hours for three days to the conclud- 
ing Luncheon. 

The organization centers about a common purpose aided and 
abetted by a group of delegates seriously intent upon learning how 
to make themselves much better than they are in the positions they 
hold on their staffs. Concentrating upon this factor, the Convention 
evolves into an institution and delegates and speakers become en- 
grossed in its main objective. 

We have yet to see a Convention close without regret being ex- 
pressed by those who participated and by those who came only to 
attend the meetings. It is our present duty to keep these dual 
forces flowing in the same direction and towards the designated 
goal. With the help of the entire membership and the cooperation 
of University officials and the journalistic profession we shall hope 
that the 1948 Convention will meet the most exacting of expectations. 
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DON’T NEGLECT ALUMNI 


Looking back to the magazines with which we were associated 
in our earlier years in the school press field, we recall that we de- 
pended upon the alumni much more than papers seem to do today. 
Or, as we believe, have the papers cast aside their alumni? 

In a high school of some 300 students, our magazine had a cir- 
culation of twice that number. It seemed the normal and natural 
thing. When we look at the current publications and see nothing 
about the alumni we can understand why they take so little interest 
in their schools. 


In this issue of the Review there is an interesting and suggestive 
article by Miss Scull of the staff of the Columbia Alumni News. 
While a high school publication is not organized to handle such a 
breadth of alumni activities as that of a large university, we feel 
there are a number of ways in which a good job can be done by 
someone on the staff. 


The post of alumni editor should be a continuing one. It should 
It should be 


the means by which the undergraduates and the alumni are brought 


be tied in with the alumni association of the school. 


together for the common good of the school. An alumnus needs 
little more than a flattering nod from his alma mater to come for- 
ward with everything it asks of him. He doesn’t like to be called 
on only in emergencies, or for contributions of funds, or as a 
last-minute fill-in for a speaker, or as window dressing at some 
He likes to be kept in mind, and that is the 


job of the alumni editor. 


public function. 


It requires a filing cabinet, a local directory, a collection of clip- 
pings and items from the school and local papers and an under- 
study who will keep the work going. A good alumni section yields 
financial as well as sentimental dividends. It is an instrument of 
public relations that has been sadly neglected. 

Let us renew our interest in the alumni and they will take an 
added interest in us. When we need them, we need them badly, 
and the chances are that we shall need them much more frequently 
than they will need us. 
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ROGRAMS for other Divisions than 
those given in this issue are being 
developed under the direction of the 

several Chairmen and it is expected they will 
be announced in the March Review. 

The Junior College Division, which lost 
its chairman with the beginning of the war, 
will resume its sessions under the direction 
of Dr. Gaynor Pearson of the Bergen Junior 
College at Teaneck, N. J. Dr. Pearson is 
in charge of the newspaper at that school 
and has had considerable experience in pub- 
lications, publicity, and journalistic work. 
He will be assisted by a number of advisers 
and students. 


Mr. Winfield S. Adams, Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Del., Chairman of the Busi- 


HIS is a view of a corner of the 
CSPA Office during the height of 
the rush of incoming newspaper en- 
Mail 


came in for days with from one to four 


tries for the 24th Annual Contest. 
sacks arriving at a time. Publications ar- 
riving with their Entry Forms and fees 
caused no delays in checking and process- 
ing. Those which arrived separately or with 
the Entry Form alone, to be followed by 
checks or with neither the Entry Form or 
check, caused some delays before they could 
be tallied and filed in good order. When- 
ever individual items reached the Office, a 
few days were allowed to elapse before the 
senders were notified of the missing parts 
on a postal card used for such notification. 
When single sets of papers were received, a 
request was forwarded for additional copies. 
One set is sent to the Board of Judges and 
from the second is taken the copies for the 
Typographical Contest, the Exhibition, and 
for other purposes. The CSPA makes every 
effort possible to keep the Advisers in touch 
with any departures from the normal to 
make sure the publications that go to the 
Judges are in proper order and with all the 
information necessary to give them the same 


consideration that every other paper receives. 
A careful record has been kept in the 
CSPA Office of every publication that has 


entered a Contest since the first one in 1925. 
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Divisonal Programs Developing 
Under Direction of Chairmen 


ness Schools Divi-ion, will resume his lead- 
ership of that group and is now at work 
on the program. 

As the problems of the Advisers and staff 
members of a duplicated publication are 
identical with those of printed newspapers 
and magazines except for the mechanics of 
production, the Chairman of the Duplicated 
Publications Division, Mr. Earl C. Whit- 
beck, High School, Mechanicville, N. Y., 
will suggest that all the members of his 
division attend the meetings of the Conven- 
tion and a clinic which he will conduct. 


HE Elementary Division, under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Raymond S. Mi- 
chael, Principal, Junior High School No. 3, 
Trenton, N. J., has been working for 





The Harvest Pours in for the ‘Win’-nowing 


months on the program it will present for 
Elementary School Publications. Combined 
with it has been the Primer for such pub- 
lications which it is expected will be ready 


for the press soon after the Convention. 
Through the courtesy of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School authorities, the major 
sessions of the Division will be held at that 
school on Friday, March 12. This will in- 
clude a luncheon for the delegates arid Ad- 
visers. Several features, including one on 
the art of interviewing, are now being ar- 
ranged and the program will include a num- 
ber of authorities in the elementary field. 
An attempt is being made to arrange for 
a special exhibit of elementary papers apart 
from the usual Convention exhibition in or- 
der to provide more space for the papers. 
Because of the limited accommodations of 
the Low Library Rotunda, it is impossible 
to show more than a sampling of the papers. 


(Continued on Page 13) 





GETTING UNDER WAY—Part of the CSPA office staff is checking in the 


contest entries, which will be later sorted and sent to the judges. 


Every entry is checked with these files as it 
is received, the date on which it is received, 
a financial statement made, and, after its 
rating, the date, the forwarding of the report 
and the Certificate of Award, as well as the 
Advisers As- 


subscription to the Review. 





sociation memberships are handled in the 
same manner. 

No publications are forwarded to the 
Board of Judges until the proper notations 
have been made and a record of the trans- 
action put on the permanent file cards. 





Five 


Poetry of the Month... 


Miss Margaret Braswell, Faculty Adviser 
to Bleatings of St. Agnes School in Albany, 
N.Y., with Miss Sally Donnan, Junior 
Editor, and members of the staff of the 
magazine, selected the poems from their 
exchanges which are reprinted here. To 
all we express the thanks of the Association 
for their help and cooperation. 

le ek A 
A WORD 
By Paula Robertson 
It was just a little word, 
But it cut me like a sword 
And I knew ’twas aimed at me, 
Aimed well, too. 


It was just so small, so curt, 
It’s the little things that hurt 
Like tiny little pebbles 

In a shoe. 


THE ECHO 
By Nancy Bacon 
Through the lonely, eerie twilight, 
O’er the hills, and vales, and pastures, 
Lingering on the scented breezes, 
Came an echo softly stealing. 
Flutelike, haunting, rippling, sighing, 
From a shepherd’s pipe it floated, 
Sometimes laughing with the pixies, 
Sometimes sobbing, wailing, moaning; 
Through the air it swayed and quivered, 
Calling to the wind-swept hilltops, 
Calling to the golden crescent, 
Gliding through the starlit heavens. 
Then softer sang the magic music, 
Fainter died the echoing strain, 
Till at last it sank to silence, 
Never to return again. 
eee oe 
SONNET 
By Mary Lee Morrison 

When in eternity hearts find their rest, 
The souls of death are left misunder- 

standing, 
By people who debate their earthly quest, 
And drive themselves insane by their de- 

manding. 
My soul shall never rest in peace until 
Philosophies and truth are bared and 

standing 


Free from theories requited for my will; 
One sentence stops my heart and soul’s 
philand’ring. 


“I know that when I die my soul will too—” 


Six 


“And yet it lives on,” cry mocking voices; 

“Posterity’s torch, carried—for even you, 

Will live in mind my works of man’s 
choices.” 

Souls die and yet they live in those they 
love, 

Thus life is fixed by you, not those above. 

oS. OF 
SOLITUDES 
By Ellinor Robinson 

Solitude, when sought, 

Is like the gentle springtime rain, 

A precious balm, 

A fruitful soil for thought, 

Whose cool touch dissolves all grief and 
pain. , 


But solitude, unwillingly endured, 
Turns the spirit inward; and the sight, 
Preoccupied with little things, 
To the loveliness of summer is inured, 
And hates the beauty of the magic night. 
je oe 
WINTER NIGHT 
By Sylvia Handy 
A blind and sickly moon 
Gropes through the sky tonight 
Nagged by the shivering wind 
Howling a meaningless tune 
Nipping the heels of the moon. 


The pale, uncertain stars 
Slip down the street of night 
(Emptied at this dim hour) 
Waiting for dawn which mars 
Night’s black, confounds bleak stars. 
, tS 
1890 
By Mignon Alger Bell 
“The year 1890 marked the end of the 


frontier.” 


It is finished: 

The bright, young plans and the restless 
urge 

To follow the land to the ocean-surge; 

The scrub-brush stretches of dark green 
pines 

That tousle the hills of the Carolines; 

The hard-fought trek to new Kaintuck; 

The boom-town gambling and miner’s luck; 

The Susquehanna and Mississippi; 

The sunbaked edge of the canyon lip; 

The laughs, the hopes, the speculation, 

And the grit and grind that forged a nation! 


It is finished. No, not quite . 


We've buckled down to a newer fight 

Not to be won in a day or night; 

Better said in the miner’s speel: 

The ore must be tempered to tensile steel; 
They left us a dream; we will make it real. 
And once again from the last frontier 
Comes the laughing song of the pioneer, 
The whispered challenge of western winds, 
The New World cure for Old World sins; 
From Cape Cod mists to the desert sun 

It isn’t finished . . 


a a 
SONG OF THE MASTER 
By Mognon Alger Bell 


Give me one brush and a palette, 


. it’s just begun! 


And I will return to you 

The gold of hay on a hot noonday, 
The hills in their own soft blue, 

A beetle’s green with a jewelled sheen, 
Browns from the forest floor, 

The screaming red of a poppy’s head . . . 
This is what color is for! 

Just give me paints and a canvas, 

For the part I will give you the whole; 
For the bones of life and a palette-knife 
I will give you a soul! 


, ee 

A SUMMER’S DAY 
By Sally Esselstyn 
A hot summer day when the world feels lazy 
And the sky’s a bright clear blue; 
A rich green meadow and a little trickling 
stream 

And a far-away hazy view. 
Lying near the stream in the deep full grass 
Under the bordering trees, 
A herd of fat, black, cud-chewing cows, 
Just listening to the murmurs of the breeze. 


Fe = 
SUN 
By Mary Parker 


The sun flees over the mountain, 
Eluding the guards of night, 

And blazons a trail of molten gold, 
Transforming the dimness to light. 
Apollo atop his chariot 

Spurs his great steeds on; 

Again and again the lash descends 
Their heaving flanks upon. 

The fairy buds quiver and waken, 
Touched by the fingers of love, 

To a world of glistening splendor. 
Aroused by the chariot above. 

But Apollo never pauses, 

And onward and upward drives he, 
Though perchance he smiles a fleeting smile, 
Which only the gods can see. 
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What Is Advertising? 


By DOROTHY CATHELL 


Adviser, Oracle, Yearbook 
Co-Adviser, Abingtonian, 
Abington, Pa., Senior High School. 





Miss Cathell made a study of the 
advertising practices of a cross-section 
of student publications and this pro- 
vocative article is based on the results 
of her findings and her own observa- 
tions from personal experiences with 
several papers, 


contests and press 


associations. 





VER since I have been associated 

with school press work, the Columbia 

Scholastic Press Association has stood 
for one definite principle about advertising 
in school publications: the advertisement 
must be a definite expression of the adver- 
tiser’s effort to sell something to the students 
or, possibly, to their parents, who presumably 
read the publications sent out by their 
children’s schools. So far as I know, the 
CSPA has not altered its policy on advertis- 
ing. Many a time I have heard officials of 
the CSPA criticize the school paper or 
magazine that published undertakers’ ads; 
likewise I have heard high praise bestowed 
on the newspaper that had student-written 
ads composed from the student angle. 

Of course, everyone knows that some 
advertisers give ads to school publications 
because of friendship for someone connected 
with the paper, but certainly that applies to 
a very small proportion of the advertisers— 
if I may judge from the experience of our 
own publications. 

However, for the last few years, a certain 
vicious practice has been steadily growing 
in school publications—a practice that is 
contrary to all principles of good advertising 
and decidedly undemocratic in its very 
nature. Yet the sponsors of the publications 
concerned not only defend the practice but 
resent deductions on their contest score 
sheets. Unfortunately, the allowed deduc- 
tion does not inflict a sufficiently severe 
penalty; therefore these schools continue 
their unethical practices while those publi- 
cations that use only legitimate advertising 
wonder why they should not abandon fair 
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practices and rake in the profits. 


HE practice to which I refer is 

the publishing as advertisements of 
complimentary messages from all the 
assorted relatives of members of the grad- 
uating class. “Congratulations to Jimmy 
from his loving parents”—“Best wishes, 
Mary from Aunt Bessie”—“All future 
success to Johnnie Jones from Cousin Sam.” 
No, I am not exaggerating. One magazine 
last year had $120 worth of loving mes- 
sages from the parents and relatives of one 
junior high school graduate. What about 
the poor youngster whose family cannot or 
will not donate anywhere from $5 to $120 
to publish their loving wishes for their 
son or daughter? Do you think for one 
minute that the poor child is looked upon 
at school with the same favor as the 
teachers and pupils bestow on Johnnie? 
Such patronage masquerading under the 
name of advertising creates the very dis- 
tinctions between rich and poor that our 
democratic school system is supposed to 
avoid. If parents are asked to donate money 
to your school paper or magazine, run a 
patron list so that the youngster whose 
parents can afford only a quarter can re- 
ceive equal recognition with those who 
give $100—but be honest enough to call 
it contributions, NOT advertising. 

In this connection, some of our press 
associations should make sure that the con- 
test judges and the officials of the associa- 
tion have the same ideas as to what con- 
stitutes advertising. It was rather a shock 
to have the judge of a recent press contest 
recommend that our yearbook substitute 
two or three pages of patrons’ names for 
the twenty pages of genuine advertising, 
solicited by our energetic commercial seniors. 
We still prefer paid advertising to donations. 


A NOTHER advertising practice almost 
as vicious as the donations from 
publicity-seeking relatives is the so-called 
“ad” contributed by each homeroom or 
section of the school. Some carry affec- 


tionate farewells to favorite teachers; some 


boast the virtues of the group paying for 


the page or half page; still others carry 


the names of those thus advertising them- 
selves. These class advertisements involve 
a cash assessment on each member of the 
group. Possibly it is only ten cents a pupil; 
maybe it’s a quarter; that amount would 
depend on the space purchased by that 
particular group. Frequently a group of 
pals put in their own separate ad. But it 
all adds up to the same thing: these -pupils 
are being taxed over and above the sum 
they must pay for their regular subscription 
to the publication. 


At a recent conference of advisers, sev- 
eral defended these methods of raising 
money by saying that small schools cannot 
afford to publish magazines unless they 
raise money by such methods. The schools 
that use these methods are NOT the small 
schools; they are the big junior high schools 
in such large cities as New York and Phila- 
delphia. Yes, the junior high schools are 
much worse offenders than the senior highs. 

Magazines ARE expensive—and rapidly 
becoming more so. We all know that. Let 
your pupils face the unpleasant fact that, 
if they insist on elaborate, lavishly illustrated 
magazines with hundreds of halftones of 
themselves and their classmates, they will 
have to pay for them—and pay plenty. 
Divide the cost of your publication into 
subscriptions and LEGITIMATE advertis- 
ing. What you cannot raise by real ad- 
vertising, add to the subscription price. You 
say that your students will not pay fifty 
to seventy-five cents for one copy? All 
right. Then let them understand that they 
will have to be satisfied with a less elaborate 
publication—fewer beautiful line-cuts, not 
so many three-inch margins, a smaller num- 
ber of halftones. It will be a very salutary 
lesson for your boys and girls: what you 
cannot pay for, you cannot have. Don’t 
let them learn to depend on fond relatives 
to balance their extravagant budget. Above 
all, stop applying the name “advertising” 
to the three practices discussed in this 
article. If our school press is to be sup- 
ported by charitable contributions instead 
of those honorable old standbys, subscrip- 
tions and advertising—real advertising, then 
let CSPA say so honestly so that all schools 
will know where they stand. If we still 
prefer to be self-supporting—and  self- 
respecting—then let CSPA automatically 
disqualify publications resorting to such 
practices while the rest of us wear our- 
selves out by insisting on a balanced budget. 





Seven 


Editorials... Choice of the Month 


Under the direction of Miss Verda Evans, 
Adviser to the John Adams Journal, John 
Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio, these 
editorials were selected for The Review by 
Norman Bates and Rosalind Nebel, Manag- 
ing Editors of the Journal. To them we 


extend our thanks and appreciation. 


LEST WE FORGET 

On November 11, the world will note 
upon looking at the calendar, that 29 years 
ago an armistice between Germany and her 
victorious foes in the west was signed. This 
marked the cessation of actual fighting in 
World War I. 

A world conflict in which much was lost, 
but a supposed end of fighting gained. I 
say supposed end, because just 23 years and 
one month later the nations of the world 
were once more at each others’ throats. This 
time it was much worse than the last. More 
men lost; bigger and better guns to kill 
with; stronger and trustier battleships; mod- 
ernized airplanes and radar. It was a great 
deal bigger this time because the world 
was so much bigger. Progress had been 
made. Man could communicate with his 
fellowmen so much more readily. Barriers 
of distance were being removed by new 
routes and roads being opened. Everything 
seemed to be progressing except man him- 
self. Times may change, but people remain 
primarily the same. 

* * x 
It has been proven that history re- 
peats itself. 

Why do the same mistakes have to be 

made every 20 or 30 years with the 


This is true—too true. 


same problems existing at the end that 


were there at the beginning? 
x * * 


How many armistices must we have be- 
fore man realizes the best way to abolish 
them is to abolish wars? 

If our lesson had been well learned after 
the signing of the armistice on November 
11, 1918, then many Americans would not 
have to look at an empty chair, and remem- 
ber December 7, 1941. 


Wy-News 
Theodore Roosevelt High School 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


oe of 
FEED THEM—TO SAVE US 


As the darkness falls over a little town 


Eight 


somewhere in Europe, all seems peaceful 
and quiet. 

But lurking in shadowy recesses of 
bombed-out buildings and in darkened door- 
ways, are the faces of despair and discontent. 

In a large room, deep in the ruins of a 
warehouse, citizens of the town are holding 
a meeting. The people are gaunt, ragged, 
and in their sunken eyes burn the fires of 
hunger. 

A man steps forward and places his sig- 
nature upon a group of papers which have 
just been handed to him by another man 
conspicuous in his foreign uniform. 

The people nod in assent in a common 
cause for a common reason. Their com- 
mon cause is to give up their freedoms and 
their reason is hunger. 

That is why the foreign officer is present 
at this assemblage. For endless months now, 
these people have felt the maddening tor- 
ment of hunger. Many times they turned 
their eyes toward the United States for aid, 
but the attitude here has been, “Oh, what 
difference what the conditions are over there, 
they can’t affect me. I won’t eat less to 
help those foreigners!”, or “The little bit 
T’ll save won’t feed the hundreds of thou- 
sands there.” 


The officer has won his fight. Through 
promises, flimsy as they might be, but prom- 
ises of food and security, he has won these 
desperate people over to his government, 
which is entirely alien to principles advo- 
cated by our democratic United States. 


And this is how that would affect us: 
If we disregard Europe’s plea for food, this 
episode will be repeated all over the con- 
tinent and Europe will become a camp 
armed in ideologies foreign to ours prepar- 
ing for the day when she will march in 
unison against the democracy she believes 
failed her. If that day occurs the United 
States and all the forces of good will be 
destroyed and civilization will be set back 
a thousand years. That is why we must help 
Europe—for our own salvation! 


Hy-News 

Belleville, Ill., High School 

, wa V7 
SEAFARERS EMBARK ON CRUISE; 
DESTINATION GOOD 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Trip ahoy and full speed ahead! The 
Viking ship, Normandy, is off for a bon 


voyage to Good Scholarship, its 1947-48 
destination. 

“What’s up?” you ask. “Haven’t we al- 
ways been going there?” 

Yes, we have, but Good Scholarship is 
a more distant port this year and it will 
take smart sailing to get there. 

Today’s youth, as they glide through deep 
waters of learning and thinking, are pre- 
paring themselves for life in a world of to- 
morrow, when no one can really form a 
picture of the world of tomorrow. 

Many 47 voyagers plan to extend their 
cruise into colleges and universities. Whether 
they know it or not, college sailing is rough 
these days. Better preparation will be re- 
quired than in prewar years. 

“Of course, I’m looking for success,” you 
may be saying to yourself, “but what good 
are grades going to do me? I’m going to 
be a football player and my girl’s grades 
won’t better her chances to be a photog- 
rapher’s model. Those occupations have 
nothing to do with being a walking brain. 
I’m not sailing.” 

Surely you don’t think the football coach 
will object to some brain power with the 
brawn power? Statistics prove that better 
grades and better athletics go together. 

As for your girl friend, if she doesn’t 
think a model needs some solid academic 
background, have her look up a list of suc- 
cessful and famous ones. She'll find many 
have at least three years of learning beyond 
high school. 

Sailing a rougher course this year may 
call for sacrifices. Too many extra-cur- 
ricular activities and outside diversions can 
wash a sailor overboard or sink the ship. 

The Viking ship Normandy is the sym- 
bol of a school that has become famous 
If the world has 
taken a more serious turn and Better Schol- 
arship is the order of the day, loyal Vik- 
ings will head Normandy toward that port. 


for its progressive spirit. 


Coming aboard? 


Courier 
Normandy High School 
St. Louis, Mo. 


- © = 

ADAMS “HAS” SPIRIT 

Basically, school spirit is an intangible. 
One can’t put it into a bottle and watch it 
jump nor poke holes in it. School spirit 
never appears in a Gallup Poll or Dunkel 
Rating, but the Rebels know it’s there. 

It’s there when the football rooters rise 
to a man in frenzied delight as a fighting 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Advisers Association Officers 


Propose Change in Constitution 


N the agenda for the Annual Meet- 
O ing of the Advisers Association to 

be held in connection with the 24th 
Convention of the CSPA, Miss Marguerite 
Herr, President, proposes the first amend- 
ment to the constitution since its adoption. 
After conferring with members of the Ad- 
visory Board and the officers of the CSPAA, 
it has been concluded that the publications 
of the AA should come under the direction 
of one person who shall be responsible to 
the Association and its officers for the solici- 
tation and collection of appropriate materials 
and for their preparation for the press. It 
is believed this can best be accomplished by 
designating this person as Editor for the 
AA and of including the officer among those 
elected biennially. 

In accordance with Constitution of the 
Advisers Association, it “may be amended 
by a two-thirds vote of the members present 
at any regular meeting of the Association 
provided that notice of the proposed change 
shall have been given in writing to all mem- 
bers at least two weeks prior to the day 
of meeting.” This notice is the official an- 
nouncement by Miss Herr and action will 
be taken at the meeting to be held in Mc- 
Millin Theatre, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y., on March 12 at 1:30 p.m. 

According to the President, “It is recom- 
mended that ‘Article IV—Officers’ which 
now reads, ‘The officers of this Association 
shall be a President, three Vice-Presidents, 
and a Secretary-Treasurer’ be changed to 
read, ‘The officers of this Association shall 
be a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Sec- 


> 


retary-Treasurer and an Editor’. 


I’ is hoped the appointment of an Editor 

will result in more frequent and regular 
editions of the Bulletins, both duplicated 
It is not that the AA has 
failed to perform its duties but that at times 
an ambitious project has taken more time 
and energy than had been expected. The 
adviser-load survey, for example, took sev- 
eral months to reach the stage where it be- 


and printed. 


comes ready for the press. Despite the ef- 
forts of the officials to spread things across 
the year, feverish activity develops during 
the December-March period when everyone 
associated with the CSPA is engaged full- 
time in a variety of activities essential to 
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the organization. 


The appointment of an Editor will re- 
sult in the clearing up of a back-log of ma- 
terials now at hand and of giving the mem- 
bers of the Association the publications to 
which they are entitled. 


Miss Herr also announces that the Pro- 
gram of the Faculty Advisers Association 
Annual Meeting will include a luncheon at 
the Men’s Faculty Club at 12 noon on 
Friday, March 12. Coupons attached to 
the Convention registration form provide 
for advance reservations. This year, the 
reservation must be accompanied by a check 
to cover the cost of the luncheon. Last 
year a number of reservations were not 
picked up and the AA treasury suffered to 
the extent of nearly $60. 


N past years, speakers have made a val- 
uable contribution to the luncheon but 
have also delayed the departure of the Ad- 
visers for the meetings at McMillin. It has 
been decided to plan for only the normal 





social intercourse of old friends and new 


meeting over the luncheon tables. Because 
of the crowded condition of the restaurants 
on Morningside Heights, Advisers will wel- 
come this opportunity for a quiet lunch. 

The period from 1:30 to 3:30 will include 
a business meeting, a report of the work 
of the Primer Revision Committee, a re- 
port of the adviser-load survey, a review 
of recent developments in school press ac- 
tivities including certain legal situations af- 
fecting the school-publication relationship 
and the journalism department movement, 
a presentation of a plan for sound and 
effective advertising and other subjects of 
major interest to Advisers. 

Mr. Charles F. Troxell will conduct his 
clinic for new advisers at an hour to be 
announced. This clinic has come to be one 
of the most valuable events of the Conven- 
tion for those who are new at their work. 
Many advisers of long experience find it a 
stimulating refresher course. 

The final program of the Advisers Asso- 
ciation will appear in the next issue of the 
Review. Those desiring additional informa- 
tion or who wish to make suggestions, may 
reach Miss Marguerite Herr, President, at 
the High School in Durham, N. C. 








ties. 


127 West 43rd Street 





A FINE HOTEL... 


An Ideal Location 
in New York... 


Located in the center of everything right 
at Times Square. Within easy walking dis- 
tance of fashionable shops and all theatres. 
Adjacent to express transportation facili- 
Two moderately priced restaurants. 


Waalstack 


Bryant 9-3000 
Thomas J. Kelly 
Managing Director 


New York City 








Features of the Month... 


The features for this issue were selected 
by the staff of The Triangle, Senior High 
School, Clearfield, Pa., under the direction 
of their Adviser, Miss Jane Gillespie. 

x ok x 
EAR-WIG BAFFLES 
STUDENT BODY 


Are you a student with imagination? If 
so, how do your answers compare with some 
of the replies on our “quiz” of the month? 

The question is—What is an ear-wig. 
Well, to one student we give the award of 
$64.00 since he answered it correctly. This 
unusual genius was Paul Forster. Con- 
gratulations, Paul. 

Virgil Sanchez “An artificial ear so that 
those that have no ears can see.” 

Mary Walker “I think it might be an 
ear plug or stopper used to keep the noises 
of the teachers out.” 

John Budroe “I’d use them in cold 
weather as ear muffs.” 

Marbeth Stitzer “Maybe it’s a lady’s wig 
that covers the ears. But if you asked me 
I would eat it, drink it or throw it out the 
window I’d do the latter and also step on it.” 

Francis Waitkus “I think it’s used to keep 
the ears warm.” 

Louise Marchalonis “I'd eat it with 
mustard.” 

Bernie Macek “I'd wear it.” 

Ethel Brill “It might be a fellow who 
needs a haircut badly.” 

Paul Forster “An insect formerly sup- 
posed to creep into the ear.” 


The Nugget 
Mahanoy City High School 
Mahanoy City, Pa. 


ae a A 
LADIES’ FASHIONS 
By Norma Jean Masemore 

Today’s fashions make people wonder 
what this younger generation is really com- 
ing to. Beauty parlors get a lot of busi- 
ness. High hair-do’s and flashing make-up! 
Now their face is on, so what do they do? 
They go home, and crawl into a so called 
Ah! 
the occasion. 

She thinks as she slips it on that she 
looks pretty neat. But here is the opinion 
of people who see her: (Hair do—looks like 
a steeple on top of a skyscraper. (2) Her 
bussel—similar to an over grown chicken. 
(3) A long skirt—resembles a sheet thrown 
over 2 brooms. (4) A ruffle down the 


dress. A black dress; it just suits 


Ten 


sides—impression of a curtain drawn to one 
But being a girl, I can see exactly 
They 


go in for new styles, but this is one time 


side. 


why ladies change their opinions. 


they got more than they asked for. 
These fashions 


(Just a year or two 


Don’t worry, fellows! 
won’t be in for long. 
to suffer). You'll soon be able to walk 
your girl down the avenue without wonder- 
ing if the other fellows think you have 
changed girls again (Silly girl . . . a male). 


York-High Weekly 
William Penn Senior High 
York, Pa. 


in ie 
WEBER TOM BE 
OR NOT TO BE 

“It’s COULTER in here than I thought, 
GEORGE. I’m going to go out and buy 
some COLE.” 

So, with a look as wise as SOLOMON, 
he ROSE and slid down the BANISTER. 
His companion made himself comfortable 
on the SETTLE before the fire. 

OSWALD passed an organ-grinder, who 
cried, “Putta da coin in DE PALMA.” 
But his BEARD scared poor OSWALD 
away. 

“That wind has a KEEN edge today!” 
muttered our hero as he shivered in his 
McINTYRE. 

When he LILLY, his HART 
warmed. “My, but your cheeks sure are 
a pretty KELLER, LILLY.” 

She explained that she was on her way 
to the MILLER for some flour. “Then I 
must get some candles to LIGHTNER 
your way to my hoouse.” 

SPARKS of LOVE flew from OS- 
WALD’S eyes. He said goodbye and 
hurried home, bag of COLE in hand. He 
FELTON the side walk the leaves under 
his feet. 


met 


The Mountain Echo 
Senior High 
Altoona, Pa. 
te 
“PERSONALITY EXCELS 
SUPERFICIAL BEAUTY” 
ARGUE LOCAL SWAINS 


There has always been a controversy be- 
tween members of the male sex, as to 
whether the “looks” or the personality of 
a girl rate higher. In an interview with 
a few boys of Tyrone Hi, it has been found 
that “personality” takes the lead. 

Paul Andrews replies, “Beauty is only 


skin deep” and “age will change beauty, 
but not personality.” Of course, the gir! 
has to be fairly nice to look at, sensible, 
quiet, and able to talk when necessary. He 
likes his girl to be three or four inches 
shorter than himself, pretty well filled out, 
and a brunette. Jean seems to be nearer 
his ideal than anyone could ever get. 

When Fred Hamor was asked the same 
question, he replied that his girl should 
have both personality and good looks, also 
be able to make conversation and be popular. 
His ideal girl is three or four inches shorter, 
good figure, and a brunette. 

A girl’s personality is more important 
to Al Smith than her good looks. His girl 
is to be quiet, but talkative if need be. Also 
short, medium figure, and blonde. His idea 
of an ideal girl is the Lauren Bacall type. 


Spokesman 
Tyrone High School 
Tyrone, Pa. 


ev VF 
DREAMS OF A SOPH 
By Bill Lutz 


The crowds were cheering madly as I, 
“Crusher Lutz,” entered the wrestling ring. 
I took off my gleaming red robe, revealing 
the most masculine physique ever to be 
seen by mortal man. Twenty-three women 
had to be carried out because of fainting 
as they gazed upon my huge chest. 

My weakling opponent, “Butcher” Nife, 
was 275 pounds of bulging biceps and quite 
uncouth in his manner. “Butcher” was 
6 feet 6 inches in height, but I towered 
over him at 6 feet, 60 inches. He was 
champ and I was to take his title at my 
first appearance. 

The bell rang and “Butcher” charged 
out of his corner in a savage rush. I 
cleverly side-stepped, as he rushed by me 
Boy, did the 
crowd roar heartily, and this made the 
champ furious. 


and landed on the ropes. 


Again he rushed at me; 
again I side-stepped and, as he went by, 
I grabbed him by his pants and held him 
high in the air. 

Never before had there been such a 
match recorded in history. The crowd 
never stopped roaring. People were being 
carried out in hysterics. 


I dropped the champ on his head and 


stood over him. My face was grim; my 
jaw was square. The champ got up. His 
eyes were full of fire and rage. He 
grabbed me around the neck, which was 
almost ripped from its socket, namely me. 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Organizing and Developing 


Alumni News 


By MARY SCULL 


Assistant Editor, Columbia Alumni News 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


VERY alumnus contributing items 
E similar to those he likes to see about 

his classmates, that is the dream of 
the magazine editor after alumni news. But 
until editors can educate their alumni to 
such procedures, they will have to struggle 
with the often meager information at their 
disposal. It is the aim of this discussion 
to take up some of the main ways in which 
material can be collected and used in alumni 


columns. 


Material can be obtained either directly 
or indirectly from the alumnus, or from 
printed matter. To stimulate alumni re- 
sponse, news material can be solicited in 
the form of a questionnaire on such items 
as jobs, addresses, marital status, children, 
hobbies, and whatever other notes may be 


of interest to the readers as a whole. 


These questionnaires may be sent out 
either by the central alumni office or the 
class secretaries, depending on the funda- 
mental organization of the association. If 
the classes are well integrated, the class 
secretary (or reporter) system is the most 
satisfactory for it heightens interest through 
division of responsibility and duties, insures 
greater accuracy through familiarity with 
names and personalities, and results in 
freer and fuller response to someone known 
to the alumni so that stories are less routine. 


1, centralized system serves when 


classes have not been organized. Re- 
sponse to such a questionnaire is more per- 
functory, especially the first time such a 
venture is tried. Later, alumni become 
acquainted with the editorial staff, and re- 
spond more freely since they realize that 
they are doing what they wish their class- 
mates would do—share news. 


If a mass mailing such as bills for dues 
or commencement notices occurs at a time 
convenient for publication, a small sheet 
of paper with some legend at the top indi- 
cating that it should be returned with the 
recipient’s latest news will serve as a con- 


These sheets should be 


venient reminder. 
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large enough to include several small items, 
but not so large that the alumnus may 
ramble. Often these sheets are held until 
such time as there is some news to report. 
In schools where certain classes have been 
more highly organized than others, a com- 
bination of class reporter and centralized 
system can be effectively used. 
~The indirect method of obtaining news 
takes a certain amount of ingenuity and 
tact. The most obvious items of indirect 
news are those volunteered by alumni about 
their classmates. In these cases care must 
be taken that the information is accurate 
for people not concerned with or exper- 
ienced in accuracy of detail may inad- 
vertently make serious mistakes. 


Another excellent source of indirect in- 
formation is the faculty. Approached with 
the details of the new plan and the promise 
that any information they volunteer will 
be used with discretion, teachers will be 
glad to share their letters from former 
students. 


Finally, there are the scraps of informa- 
tion coming to the school or alumni office 
for some unrelated reason but which may 
still provide a news item. These clues are 
usually in the form of address changes. 
Address changes may be a minor matter 
of a few blocks or a major matter of 
thousands of miles. The change may also 
show a change of company which would 
lead to the deduction of a new job, or it 
may show that the company, with which 
the alumnus has been associated, is sending 
him on a new assignment. 


7 temporary conditions may 

provide news items. At the moment, 
for instance, we are still recovering from 
World War II, and men are being returned 
to civilian life. This change of status, 
even if the release date is unknown, can 


be a small item for the magazine. 


Other places closely allied with the school 
such as placement bureaus can provide 


numerous leads. Here, again, care must 









be exercised that items contain only in- 
formation proper for public release, and 
are worded that they are a credit to the 
alumnus. 


As an alumni news column becomes 
established, and outgoing seniors realize 
its existence, information will be forth- 
coming from established public relations 
bureaus throughout the country. In many 
cases of citations, promotions, and similar 
achievements, the public relations bureau 
will automatically send a release to the 
various educational institutions attended by 
the subject. But if the individual does not 
divulge the name of his school and college, 
there is nothing the public relations officials 
can do. Therefore, it is necessary to instil 
in future graduates pride, loyalty and in- 
terest that will prompt them to include the 
name of their school in interviews. 


In a large school, where there is a public 
relations office, or a small community with 
a friendly newspaper, there should be a 
few stories of interest to the magazine. 
Because of the press of other news, these 
items may not get into the paper at all, or if 
they do, may be so meager that there is 
no news worth developing. But given the 
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original release, the magazine editor can 
include items more in keeping with alumni 
interests. 

Newspapers and magazines prove in- 
valuable sources of information. Marriages, 
engagements and deaths usually carry the 
names of the schools attended by the prin- 
cipals. Familiarity with the names of 
graduates helps the editor with the rest 
of the newspaper items. However, one 
may follow the general rule that an alumni 
column would carry items about promotions, 
committee appointments, and other marks 
of distinction, so that articles dealing with 
these items are worth checking against the 
graduate list. 

College magazines, both undergraduate 
and graduate, are also excellent sources. 
Of course, as the alumnus becomes more 
news conscious as far as his school magazine 
is concerned, the alumni magazine of the 
colleges will lessen in value since the sub- 
ject will remember to inform both maga- 


zines instead of just one. 


S° much for gathering the news. Its 
treatment depends on the style of the 
magazine. A small, closely knit group 
may prefer nicknames and a_ colloquial 
speech, while a large group will tend to 
But 


whatever style is adopted, it should be con- 


be more formal in its announcements. 


sistent, and the items should always be to 
the credit of the alumnus and the school. 
If the honor involved is small, make it 
modest. Nothing makes a person feel 
more ridiculous than writing up an honor- 
able mention in the weekly poetry contest 
as if it were the Congressional Medal. 

If information is slight, or some of the 
facts missing, write the item so that the 
omission is not too apparent, but never 
jump to a conclusion without facts to back 
it up. 

There are two schools of thought about 
the wording of these notes. Some maga- 
gines favor long, almost biographical 
sketches, while others favor a laconic style. 
We at Columbia favor a note half way 
between the two. Biographical sketches 
have been incorporated elsewhere in the 
magazine, while the space allotted to per- 
sonal items contains the newest information 
we have received. Furthermore, we attempt 
to vary each item so that our readers will 
find a personalized interest instead of stereo- 
typed notes. 

Notes done by the editorial staff are 
usually individual items arranged by classes 


Twelve 


Notes 
submitted by class reporters take on the 


and alphabetized within the class. 


style of the reporter, are more informal, 
and are written in a more random fashion. 
Usually in this system, class reunions are 
reported in the same column, so it would 
be impossible to expect a strictly alpha- 
betical account of class happenings. 

If the dual system is used, the class 
reporter's column would naturally come 
first, followed by such individual items as 
the editorial staff had gathered in the 
central office. 


B* printing whatever items there are 


on hand, the alumnus will be stimu- 
lated to send in more news of his own 
so that eventually the column will be 
virtually self sustaining. One should take 
care to print items within two or three 
months of receipt in order to retain alumni 
interest. The exception to this rule would 
lie first in interrupted printing such as sus- 
pension during the summer, and second in 
reporting the results of a special question- 
naire. Alumni would not expect to find 
their news item in the first issue of the 
new season since they realize it would be 
unwise to print an expanded magazine 
the first month to the detriment of future 
issues. 

In the case of special questionnaires, it 
is more profitable to spread the news over 
several issues instead of squeezing out un- 
A small 


box explaining that space prevents inclusion 


solicited items of current interest. 


of all answers to the questionnaires in that 
issue will be accepted by the reader, whereas 
no amount of explaining will satisfy the 
alumnus who has submitted a personal news 
item which has not appeared within a 
reasonable length of time. 


Editorials 
(Continued from Page 8) 


eleven parades down the field for a touch- 
down; it’s there, just as pronounced, when 
the same team forms a stalwart wall under 
its own uprights, and it’s there in all its 
roaring glory as the student body gives out 
at a rally. 

Everyone knows that in the not-too-dis- 
tant past the Adams students didn’t show 
much shouting exuberance at school rallies 
and games. Maybe it was due to the fact 
that school spirit is like a substance that 
ignites under certain conditions only. The 
conditions are a fighting team and an ener- 


getic school body, and we have both this 
semester. 

Needless to say, school spirit has caught 
fire. After the cheerleaders received an ac- 
cusation of indifferent action, they retorted 
with gratifying results in the East game 
rally that was the most torrid one in a 
long time. The cooperation of the students 
made that possible. 


John Adams Journal 
John Adams High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


. = 
STUDENT VIEWS 


Are you run down and tired? Do you 


Is your neck 
Do you feel like a wreck? If 
so, you must have been eating at the cafe- 


have kinks in your joints? 
twisted? 


teria lately. 

I guess you don’t have to be told how 
tough it is, though. First you’re in line, 
almost to the door. Then—presto—was it 
a mob? No, just seven or eight high school 
kids that have decided that you didn’t want 
to eat today, so they pushed, shoved, and 
slugged their way into line. Just about 
the time you get up to the door again, you 
start all over. 

It isn’t only the freshmen that have been 
the cause of this disturbance, but the upper- 
classmen (Juniors, for instance) as well. 
Let’s remember that if you get there late, 
don’t blame someone else, and push your 
way in front of someone. Wait your turn 
and take it like a good sport. 

During the fourth and fifth periods, 
there is a rough house of rowdies, called 
lunch period. In the first ten minutes of 
the period there is silence in the classroom 
while everyone is crowding into lunch line 
or devouring a hasty meal. 

Just about this time everyone is getting 
settled down in their classes when—Wham! 
Thirty rough mannered characters come 
charging through the door to a patio. A 
loud and boisterous madness follows, while 
certain innocent fellows are trying to bisect 
a worm or read Shakespeare. 

At the end of the period, the bell is a 
welcome ring to weary and hoarse teachers, 
and students who have learned nothing. 

This is the problem of lunch periods, 
and the best thing to do about it is to 
make yourself a committee of one to keep 
YOUR OWN mouth shut! Remember 


that others don’t want to go mad, so con- 


sider them the way you want to be con- 
sidered. Ties Benne 
Santa Maria, Calif. 
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Divisional Programs 
(Continued from Page 5) 


In accordance with custom, the elemen- 
tary school delegates will be assigned to the 
balcony tables in the Hotel Commodore for 
the concluding Convention Luncheon. Tick- 
ets will be issued for these places as reser- 
vations are received. 

The Junior High School Division, of 
which Miss Marion Warren, East Dur- 
ham Junior High School, Durham, N. C., 
is Chairman, is planning an_ extensive 
program designed to fit the needs of the 
Advisers and staff members of those schools. 
Several innovations are being planned and 
Miss Warren has been able to enlist the 
aid of a number of advisers in developing 
her program to meet her specifications. 

The Associated Teachers College Press 
with Benjamin Garmize of Trenton, N. J., 
State Teachers College, assisted by Miss 
Elizabeth Rosengarten, formerly of the Phil- 
adelphia Normal School, and a member of 
the Committee of Five designated at the 
1947 meeting to carry on the affairs of the 
group, are planning a program in accord- 
ance with the expressed wishes of those in 
Miss 
Rosengarten will receive suggestions at 5025 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

It is hoped that the final programs for 
each of the several Divisions of the CSPA 
will be available for the March Review. 


Each Chairman welcomes suggestions and 


attendance at the 1947 Convention. 


offers of assistance and the addresses given 
above may be used in reaching them. 


Private Schools Program 
at Poly Prep in Brooklyn 


Delegates for the Private Schools Divi- 
sional Program will participate in the general 
Convention program at Columbia University 
on Thursday and Saturday and will hold 
their own special meetings on the campus 
of the Poly Prep Country Day School at 
Dyker Heights in Brooklyn on Friday after- 
This will enable the Delegates to 
participate in the Friday morning General 
Session at Columbia. 


noon, 


This plan was tried during the 1947 
Convention and found so eminently suc- 
cessful that the officers of the group have 
decided to repeat the plan for 1948. One 
change has been made, however, the sub- 
stitution of a Buffet Supper for the Dinner. 
In accordance with the usual custom, dele- 
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Yearbook Division Program 


DeWnrt D. Wise, Chairman 
Theme—"“Making Preparations for Your 1949 Yearbook” 


Topics for Sectional Meetings: 


1. Planning Your 1949 Book 
. Essentials of Your 1949 Book 
. Developing a Working Dummy for Your 1949 Book 
. Pictorial Copy for Your 1949 Book 
. Producing 1949’s Book of the Year 
Tentative Program 


Thursday, March 11: 


General Meeting, 2:30-3:20 p.m. 


Sectional Meetings, 3:30-4:20 and 4:30-5:20 p.m. 


Friday, March 12: 


Sectional Meetings, 1:30-2:20, 2:30-3:20, 3:30-4:20 p.m. 


Student Round table, 4:30-5:20 p.m. 
Clinics for Advisers, 4:30-5:20 p.m. 


Saturday, March 13: 


gates who desire to substitute the Supper 
on Friday evening for the Saturday Con- 
vention Luncheon, may use the ticket for 
the latter at the Private Schools Supper. 
Those who desire to participate in both 
events, may forward their checks for the 
Supper direct to Mr. C. S. Mitchell, in 
charge of the local program, at Poly Prep, 
92nd Street and 7th Avenue, Dyker 
Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. A Coupon has 
been included for this purpose with the 
Registration Form now being sent to all 
schools with the Convention circular. 

The Friday afternoon preliminary pro- 
gram has been outlined as follows:— 

Assembly and Registration of Dele- 
gates, Alumni Room, 1:30-2 p.m. 

General Assembly, Chapel, with out- 
standing speakers, 2-3 p.m. 

Sectional meetings, Faculty leaders, 

3-4 p.m. 
Sectional meetings, student leaders, 
4-5 p.m. 

Buffet Supper, Poly Commons, fol- 
lowed by Announcement of CSPA 
Contest Awards and brief dance 
period, Poly Orchestra. 

The Program will conclude in ample 
time for Delegates to return to Man- 
hattan for evening engagements. 

An Exhibition of student publications 
will be on view in the Poly Library. 

The general program has been arranged 
by Mr. J. Kenneth Snyder, York Collegiate 
York, Pa. Chairman of the 


Private Schools Division, who will be happy 


Institute, 


to receive suggestions on all matters per- 
taining to the Division. 


Clinics, 10-11:20 a.m. 


Catholic Schools Division 
Program Being Formulated 


The Catholic Schools Division Program 
will be under the supervision of the Rev. 
Gregory Schramm, O.S.B., of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, Newark, N.J., assisted by the Rev. 
Philip C. Hoover, O.S.B., both of whom 
are associated with St. Benedict Preparatory 
School of Newark. 

It is expected that the meetings of the 
Division will be held again in the Audi- 
torium of Corpus Christi Church and School 
across the street from the Columbia campus. 

Sectional meetings under the direction 
of Advisers and students will be featured 
as in the past and a number of people 
widely known in the Catholic press field 
are being invited to appear on the program. 


Features of the Month 


(Continued from Page 10) 
I took his leg and twisted it unmercifully. 
At this, he let go of my neck, so I threw 
him up and down, round and round by 
his leg. 

He landed with a sickening thud on the 
canvas and lay still. I turned him on his 
back with my foot, but “Butcher” didn’t 
stir. He simply lay still. 

The crowd was now so tense and silent, 
I could hear a fly buzzing around the 
“One, two, three” was the 


count, and it was all over. 


champ’s head. 


I asked my manager to get me a Bromo 
Seltzer—my stomach was upset. 


The Scribe 
Haddon Heights High School 
Haddon Heights, N. J. 
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With the Press Associations... 


The Carolina Editor, publication of the 
South Carolina Scholastic Press Association 
for December, 1947, carries the news sum- 
mary of the Spring, 1947, Convention at 
Columbia, and announces that the 1948 Con- 
vention will be held at Greenville on April 
22-23. 

The Editor also reports a record-breaking 
membership of 64 schools, eight contests 
for papers to be entered in the 1948 com- 
petition, a Story-of-the-Month Contest spon- 
sored by the Department of Journalism of 
Winthrop College, a reprinting of the As- 
sociation’s Constitution, a photographic con- 
test for “shutterbugs” sponsored by Win- 
throp College, and general news of school 
press activities throughout the state. 

Reid Montgomery is Director of the 
SCSPA and issues the publication from his 
office at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina. 


Coming... 


6 March—Pennsylvania School Press As- 
sociation, meeting of the Executive Board, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

11-13 March—24th Annual Convention, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 

22-23 April—South Carolina Scholastic 
Press Association Convention, High School, 
Greenville, South Carolina. 

23-4 April—New Mexico High School 
Press Association Convention, Highland 
University, Los Vegas, New Mexico. 

30 April—1 May—Southern Interschol- 
astic Press Association Convention, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

15-7 May—Montana Interscholastic Edi- 
torial Association, Montana State Univer- 
sity, Missoula, Montana. 

May (date not determined) — Georgia 
Scholastic Press Association Convention, 
University of Georgia, Athlens, Ga. 

5 June—Elementary Press Association of 
Chicago, Annual Luncheon, Wedgewood 
Room, Marshall Field’s, Chicago, III. 

Unscheduled — Kentucky High School 
Press Association, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Being reorganized—Alabama Scholastic 
Press Association, University of Alabama, 
University, Alabama. 


Fourteen 


The High School Journalist, monthly 
newspaper issued by the IIlinois State High 
School Press Association from its head- 
quarters at the University of Illinois, car- 
ries a column on “Random Notes About 
ISHSPA” that makes interesting reading 
for those desiring a quick look at current 
school publications activities. 


Delayed Mails 


The Announcements and Entry Forms 
for the 24th Annual Contest of the Asso- 
ciation were mailed from its office on De- 
cember 12-13, 1947, as announced through 
the pages of the Review. 

These were sent to approximately 10,000 
school publications Advisers in the usual 
manner. They were enclosed in pre-can- 
celled Government-printed envelopes bearing 
the request that “After 5 Days Return to 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y., 
Return Postage Guaranteed.” Of this num- 
ber about thirty were returned. 


Beginning soon after the Christmas holi- 
days, word began to reach the Association 
that many of these failed to reach their 
destinations. Nearly 100 letters, cards, tele- 
grams and telephone requests are now on 
file from the members testifying to the fact 
that the schools represented had not re- 
ceived their Announcements. At this rate, 
the Association concludes that about 10 per 
cent of the mailing was not delivered. 

Protests to the Post Office in New York 
City resulted in an investigation. Appar- 
ently all local mail was delivered. The rest 
of the mail cleared the City. The failures 
are scattered all over the country. The New 
York City Post Office has only local juris- 
diction. Requests for information by a 
number of Advisers at their local offices re- 
sulted in the blame being passed back along 
the line. The local authorities suggested 
that had they known earlier they might 
have been able to do something. 


As the Association could not have known 
of the situation until it was called to its 
attention, it was too late. It would be ap- 
preciated if this could be called to local at- 
tention and a strict watch be kept for the 
Convention Circulars. 


You wouldn't give 
it to a plumber! 


Nor would you give your yearbook or 
literary-art magazine to a blacksmith. 
It takes a responsible, experienced 
printer to do justice to a fine layout 
and COMET PRESS is that printer. 


Why not write or stop by for informa- 
tion on the COMET PLAN that has 
helped win so many CSPA awards? 
If youre in New York City, the 
number is WAtkins 4-6080. 


THE COMET PRESS, INC. 


200 VARICK STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 14, N.Y. 
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News on the Air Lanes 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 


University of Oregon 


OME news is written to be read, and 

S some is written to be heard. Paul 

W. White, former CBS executive, 

tells how to write news for radio in “News 

on the Air.” The best book available on 

the subject, it should appeal to teen-agers 
interested in radio journalism. 

“There aren’t any hard and fast rules” 
about getting jobs in radio news writing,” 
says the author. “Those who go to schools 
of journalism, especially schools that op- 
erate radio stations either in standard broad- 
cast band or “wired radio” to dormitories 
and fraternity and sorority houses, have a 
big advantage.” 

They’re used to working in the medium. 
They've been up against tough decisions 
on news judgment. They've learned writ- 
ing the hard wa 

Yes, the bex hss 


news writing trom 


«em learn a lot about 
iNews on the Air.” 
What White says is intended, of course, 
for radio news writers. Even so, many high 
school papers would be a lot better if their 
editors took White’s advice and applied it 
to their news writing. 
* * * 

By 1960 television may be a billion dol- 
lar industry. That forecast is made in 
“The Future of Television” by Orrin E. 
Dunlap who has written much about radio. 
He tells how this may happen and notes 
the “ifs” that stand in the way. 

Television will make a positive impact on 
home and industry, says the author. It will 
affect radio, motion pictures, the stage, and 
even newspapers. He also explains how 
television works and cites historic steps in 
its development. 

“Television,” says the author, “will zip 
newspapers as well as magazines, letters, 
photographs, messages, and documents across 
the continents and over the seas.” Teen- 
agers today will be using television tomor- 
row, and a few of the teen-agers may seek 


careers in television. 
x ok Ox 


“You and Your Public,” first published 
in 1943 and revised this year, tells about 
careers in public relations. Written by 
Verne Burnett, a public relations counsel, it 
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tells why there is a field in public relations. 
It also tells how to get a start. 

What are some of the qualifications? 
The author includes these: “Good judg- 
ment or common sense; strong character; 
friendliness; excellent education; ability to 
analyze and then swing forcibly into action 
(a rare combination); patience; thorough- 
ness; diplomacy; a general management 
viewpoint—and_ objectibity—ability to di- 
vorce the pure reasoning part of your make- 
up from personal feelings.” 

In one sense, everyone has public rela- 
tions. One need not plan a career in the 
field to benefit by this book. Why? Well, 
it suggests much that has to do with the 
good will of those with whom you live and 


work. 
* ok * 


Where did Mark Twain get his start in 
journalism? In Nevada, says Effie Mona 
Mack, authority on Nevada’s history. True, 
the author of “Tom Sawyer” learned the 
printing trade in the Middle West, but it 
was in the Far West that he received his 
first recognition as a writer. 

Clemens arrived in Nevada during the 
bonanza days. He looked for a second 
Comstock Lode but found none. Instead 
he won fame as a reporter for the Vir- 
ginia City Territorial Enterprise, a leading 
He absorbed and de- 
picted effectively the colorful drama of the 
frontier. 

“Mark Twain in Nevada” is lively read- 
ing. It tells Twain’s adventures as a pros- 
pector and reporter. It shows how he got 
Had he failed in 
Nevada, today might not enjoy “Roughin’ 
It,” “Huckleberry Finn,” or his other books 
that rank high in American literature. 

ee 2s 

William Allen White is one of America’s 
“William Al- 
len White’s America” is an authoritative yet 
sympathetic biography about him. It was 
written by an able historian, Walter John- 
son, who had access to material not avail- 


western newspaper. 


his start as a humorist. 


most loved newspapermen. 


able to other biographers. 
A country editor in Emporia, Kansas, 


Soon he 


White at first was a conservative. 


became a friend of Teddy Roosevelt. Later 


he was to favor many of the progressive 
measures advocated by other liberal leaders. 
He was to succeed also as a magazine 
writer and novelist. 

Teen-agers can learn much by reading 
this readable biography. For one thing, 
they can learn that newspapermen in small 
towns can succeed, too. Moreover, the 
qualities of character and personality: which 
endeared White to so many of his con- 
temporaries are qualities desirable in any 
young man or woman who want to make 


something of himself. 
* ok * 


What was life like in 1900? Boys had 
a good time in those days, thinks Louis 
Sobol, Broadway columnist. In “Some 
Days Were Happy” he paints a friendly 
picture of those good old days, exploring 
happy memories of his boyhood. 

He tells about the blacksmith shop, the 
first piano, Sunday walks, picnics. He re- 
members what the girls were like in those 
days. In fact, he looks at the past through 
rose-colored glasses and admits that he is 
not a debunker for there’s so little to de- 


bunk. 


a oe 


Some of the best 
are “Saturday Evening Post Stories, 1946.” 


Enjoy short stories? 


Here’s a varied collection chosen from the 
hundreds of stories to appear in this leading 
weekly, sifted, of course, from thousands 
submitted to the editors. 

There are stories for every mood, sto- 
ries by your favorite author. Wilbur 
Schramm, Sophie Kerr, Thomas Walsh, 
Bellah, Norman Reilly 
Raines, are among the twenty honored. If 
you can’t find a short story here you'll en- 
joy—several, for that matter—you probably 


James Aarner 


just don’t enjoy short stories. 





Books reviewed in this issue: 

NEWS ON THE AIR. By Paul W. White. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace. 420 pp. $2.50. 

THE FUTURE OF TELEVISION. By 
Orrin E. Dunlap Jr. New York: Harper. 194 
pp. $3. 

YOU AND YOUR PUBLIC. By Verne 
Burnett. New York: Harper. 205 pp. $3. 

MARK TWAIN IN NEVADA. By Effie 
Mona Mack. New York: Scribners. 398 pp. $5. 

WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE’S AMERICA. 
By Walter Johnson. New York: Holt. 621 pp. 
$3.75. 

SOME DAYS WERE HAPPY. By Louis 
Sobol. New York: Random House. 210 pp. 
$2.75. 

SATURDAY EVENING POST STORIES, 
1946. New York: Random House. 326 pp. 
$2.75. 





Fifteen 


Let’s Streamline Newspaper 
(Continued from Page 3) 


deck, of 36-point semibold italic and a 
number 14 headline, two lines, one deck of 
30-point semibold italic would solve your 
feature page typography and makeup prob- 


lems. 


- peeeeiageaqpeadeas means departmentali- 
zation of your pages into specialized 
groupings, news, sports, girls’ news page, 
senior news, vocational page, feature, pic- 
torial, news-feature, editorial. 

But have your tried to separate feature 
and literary, creative writing into a two- 
page literary supplement? Some schools 
have tried it. Have you seen the women’s 
news pages in the New York Herald- 
have you seen the teen-age and schoolday 
World Telegram, in Newsday or in the 
Nassau Review Star? These are depart- 
mentalizations with an eye to the new read- 
ers. Do you notice the metropolitan news- 
papers as they group and specialize the 
news? International, national, state and 
local? 

Editorials in the streamlined paper must 
be short, to the point and have something 
to say. One paragraph editorials with some- 
thing to say in about 75 words would suf- 
fice. But you will need 5 or 7 such edi- 
torials to space out the column. Do you 
cover the school, the student, the national 
scene, the job or college scene in these edi- 
torials? You must streamline your think- 
ing, outlook and coverage as well. 

As for box stories or human interest boxes 
—When have you noted some school hap- 
pening, a humorous situation in one of these 
box oddities? Look around and you will 
see every class a possible box story. If 
you streamline you will need a box story 
or a one column picture to break a balance. 

In a streamlined newspaper you may 
place your cuts anywhere on the page. The 
area below the fold has many editors 
stumped. This is also white paper area 
that must be filled with important writing. 
You have two corners on the bottom and 
the center column for balanced cut placing. 
In the inside pages, besides the sports page, 
there is untold area to juggle with. Have 
you tried balancing the ad black solids with 
an approximate halftone in a juxtaposition 
corner? Try it and you will find that this 
new touch dresses the inside pages and the 
inside news carries as much import as the 


front page. 


Sixteen 


Sports is lively and of paramount interest 
to the high-schooler. This page is too 
dominated by a masculine gossip-monger. 
Some call this a “sports column writing.” 
Streamline this into some future and ad- 
vance sportorial writing. Besides participa- 
tion and sportsmanship, isn’t there anything 
else for streamlining? What happened to 
girls’ sports? 

Conclusions: 

Predictions for the school newspaper of 
tomorrow: It will be smaller because of 
higher paper costs, printer pay, and the like. 
It will be very much like the 5-column 
tabloid, four pages in size. 

Ads will be smaller to save space and 
to balance makeup, there will be more 1 
inch ads, but not the “calling card” types. 
This ad, rate about $1.25 for any high 
school, is an income producer. 


Headlines will be 
organized, with the flush-left style foremost. 


smaller and better 


News will be classified and depart- 
mentalized, grouped into departments: you 
do it with sports, how about following 
through? Have you planned a girls’ news 
page to balance the sports page, generally 


covering all male athletics? 


HOTEL PARIS 


97th Street, between 
Broadway and Riverside Drive 


New York’s Newest 
Skyscraper Hotel 


800 ROOMS ° 


RESTAURANT 


800 BATHS e 


The front page will give dramatized 
summation and a quick preview of the 
most important stories, especially presents 
and futures. 

Inside pages will likewise be important 
pages and just as important as the front 
page, with pictures staring at you from 
all angles. 

Better newsprint, book paper for the 
school newspaper, is a “must.” It saves 
the eyes. More and better color will be 
used. Have you tried to feature your 
school color, besides the red and green of 
Christmas time? Have you tried purple 
or blue? 

The school newspaper will cost more 
money. A four-page school paper with at 
least four pictures, 40 inches of advertise- 
ments and 1,000 circulation should sell for 
10 cents. Some school papers are 15 cents 
a copy. 

There will be more and better student 
photographers and cartoonists producing 
better school action pictures and illustra- 
tions. The character of journalistic writ- 
ing will improve and actual experts will be 


discovered in the high school field. 


800 RADIOS 





SWIMMING POOL 


SOLARIUM 


Singles $3 to $4.50 


Three in suite $3.00 per person 


Doubles $4.50 to $6.50 


Make Reservations Now If You 
Plan to Attend Summer School. 


For Special Attention Address 
Correspondence to: 


Martin Walters, Manager. 


The School Press Review 








New Printing 


CSPA STYLE BOOK 


More than 18,000 of these useful booklets 
have been sold to date. 


A new printing is off the press. Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using 
these pins as rewards for their staffs on the 


Packed with valuable information and of satisfactory performance of their work. 


convenient size for pocket or handbag, the 
STYLE BOOK is almost as necessary as a eee 


pencil and just about as handy to use. Editors and staff members must secure 


Fifteen cents to members the endorsement of their Advisers before 
these pins can be forwarded. 
Twenty-five cents to others 
r The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling 
silver base because of regulations in effect 
during the war and will be available as long 


as the present supply lasts. 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


320-24 Fayerweather Hall 
New York 27, N. Y. Seventy-five cents to members 


Write to the CSPA Office 








CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 


Journalism Syllabus, $1.25 ($1.50). 
Official Style Book, 15¢ (25c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c each, 6 for 25c. 
Primer of School Newspaper Technique, 35c (50c). 
Primer of School Magazine Technique, 35c (50c). 
Primer for Duplicated Publications, 35c (50c). 
CSPA Membership Pins, gold filled, for individual wear, $1.00. 
Electro of CSPA Insignia (carried in masthead of printed papers), 60c. 
Mimeo inset of CSPA Insignia (carried in masthead of duplicated papers), 10c. 
Critical Analysis of Publications, 
Newspapers and Magazines, $2.00. Yearbooks, $2.50. 


May be had by writing:— 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
320-24 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 

















eAn Invitation 


is extended to You and Your Publication to participate in the 


Twenty-Fourth Annual Convention 


of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


to be held at 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


11-12-13 MARCH 1948 


Circulars and Registration Forms were mailed to all schools on January 30, 1948. 


Hotel accommodation lists may be had on application. 


The Columbia University Theatre Bureau, % Bookstore, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y., 
will handle all Theatre, Concert and Amusement requests. 


The Columbia University Travel Service, same address as Theatre Bureau, will handle all re- 
quests for Travel by air, bus, or rail, guided sightseeing and trips to such points of interest as 


Rockefeller Center, Radio City, etc. 


OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAM 


(Speakers, Topics, Rooms, and Final Notices Will Be Given in the Program Issued at the Convention) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 11 
9:00 A.M.-12 Noon—Late Registration—Information 
Desk, McMillin Theatre Lobby. 
1:30 P.M.—Opening Session—McMillin Theatre. 
2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 
3:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 
4:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 
4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre. 
The Evening hours are free. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 12 
10:00 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre. 
11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture—Low Library Steps. 
11:00 A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins. 


Delegates—Nearby Restaurants. 
Faculty Advisers—Men’s Faculty Club. 
See Divisional Programs, also. 


For additional information write 


FRIDAY, MARCH 12 


:30 P.M.—Advisers’ Meeting. Student Round Tables. 
2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 
3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre. 

:00 P.M.—Dinner—Delegates to National Council of 
Scholastic Press Associations—By Invita- 
tion, Men’s Faculty Club. 

The Evening hours are free. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 13 


9:15 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre. 

10:00-11:30 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

12:30 P.M.—Convention Luncheon—Grand Ballrooms of 
the Commodore and Biltmore Hotels. An- 
nouncement of Special Awards, Gold Key 
Awards; Noted Guests and Speakers; Con- 
vention Birthday Cake Ceremony. 

The Convention Adjourns. 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Joseph M. Murphy, Director 


320-24 FAYERWEATHER HALL 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 








NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 








